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l^STRACT 

Although consulting has long been recognized as a 
legitimate faculty role in most colleges, concern has arisen about 
the appropriateness of "double dipping," and particularly whether 
consulting and other supplemental income activities result in 
shirking other university responsibilities. The debate centers on six 
basic issues: who consults, whether it is increasing, whether faculty 
are shirking university responsibilities, whether they are exploiting 
consulting opportunities, whether they are motivated to consult 
primarily by economic reasons, and whether most institutional 
policies and procedures are adequate for governing such activity. 
(LB) 
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acuity consulting has long been 
recognized as legitimate expression of 
the traditional faculty role and mission 
of most 2Lcademic institutions. Recently, 
however, concern about tlte appropri- 
ateness of faculty consulting and other 
activities producing supplemental 
income has increased as such activity 
reportedly has increased, as public sen- 
timent toward postsecondary education 
has changed, and as greater account- 
alMfity been called for. The central 
concern appears to be whether faculty 
consulting and other supplemental 
income activities result in ^^shhicing . . . 
[other] umversity responsibilities** (Rat- 
ton 1980). The basis for such concern is 
not with the earning of supplemental 
income per se, but with the earning of 
supplemental income on university 
tinier-wfaat some observers perceive as 

Oirihe tne side are those who aigue 
tbat&adty consulting might result in 
D^^ect of students and other university 
r e sp on s flyilities, abuses of academic 
freedom, coofficts of interest, and ille- 
gitimate use of institutional resources. 
On the other side are those who argue 
that fiuulty consulting enhances both 
research and teaching, that conflicts of 
interest and other abuses are very 
uncoannon, and that faculty consulting 
McatBts both the institution and society 
as weOjtt the individual. 

UBta itceotly, much of the argument 
.bodrfioraod against outside profes- 
^sional-cmisulting has been inconclusive 
beicMMeflf the anecdotal or speculative 
natme of cmfeoce that could be 
brought to bear on the nature, the 
intent, or the extent of such activity. To 
complicate matters further, faculty con- 
sulting often has been grouped with 
^^other moonlighting activities.** To 



address public and institutional concern 
about faculty consulting and to inform 
policy deliberations on such activity, it 
is important to discriminate between 
consultingrand all other activities that 
generate supplemental income. 



Six Bask Issues 

In view of ciurent economic and demo- 
graphic conditions as well as forecasts for 
higher education, the debate and policy 
concerns about faculty consulting and 
other supplemental income activities are 
likely to intensify. Basically, the debate 
involves six important issues: 

• Who are the fiaculty who consult? 

• Is fiaculty consulting increasing? 

• Arc faculty who consult shirking their 
responsibilities on campus? 

• Are faculty exploiting their consuhing 
opportunities to substantially increase 
their total earnings? 

• Are faculty motivated to consult pri- 
marily for economic reasons? 

• Are most institutional policies and 
procedures adequate for governing 
faculty' consulting and other activities 
producing supplemental income? 

In addressing these issues, this report has 
three additional, related objectives: first, 
to extend existn^g knowledge about out- 
side processional consulting as a faculty 
activity — where it is done, how much of 
it« bj^ whom, and with what benefits and 
costs; second, to contribute further to our 
ui id CTs t andhi g of the role of supplemental 
income vts4-vis the division of academic 
labor both among and within institutions; 
and third, to contribute to more informed 
policy development and decisionmaking 
concerning these matters within colleges 
and universities. 
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Who are the faculty who consult? The 
evidence presented in this report shows 
that, compared to their faculty colleagues 
who do not consult, faculty who consult 
for pay are more likely to be employed in 
universities than in colleges, to hold 
higher academic rank, to have higher base 
salaries, to be among the more distin- 
guished faculty, and to be from one of the 
professional fields or the sciences. 

Is faculty consulting increasing? Data 
from a number of institutional and 
natiofjal surveys indicate that, contrary to 
conventional wisdom, faculty consulting 
does not appear to be increasing apprecia- 
bly, even though real faculty salaries have 
significantly declined in the past decade or 
so. From the research literature, it 
appears that approximately 35 to 50 per- 
cent of all faculty devote some portion of 
their time to professional consulting over 
the course of any two-year period, with 
only 15 to 20 percent consulting during a 
given academic year. Further, it appears 
that these proportions have remained rela- 
tively constant during the past decade. 

Are faculty who consul! shirking their 
responsibilities on campus? The available 
evidence clearly suggests that those fac- 
ulty who do consult are, on average, at 
least as active in their other faculty roles 
as their peers who do not consult. Faculty 
who consult, compared to their peers who 
do not, teach as many courses and devote 
as much of their professional work time to 
teaching and research, pay more attention 
to issues of national importance, publish 
more, subscribe to more professional jour- 
nals, are more satisfied with their careers 
and their institutions, and are at least as 
active in departmental and institutional 
governance. Further, only about 5 to 6 
percent of all faculty report consulting 
more than one day per week. In short, it 
seems that faculty who do consult do so 
not at the expense of their other institu- 
tional responsibilities. 
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What Motivates Faculty 
Members to Consult? 

Are faculty exploiting their consulting 
opportunities to substantially increase 
their total earnings? Sixty to 85 percent of 
all faculty report receiving some income 
beyond their base academic salaries. Sup- 
plemental income results from all forms of 
income-generating activities (for example, 
research and teaching during the summer 
months as well as consulting) and is 
earned both within and without the institu- 
tion. The amount represents only about 15 
percent of average basic academic sala- 
jes. About half of all college and univer- 
.'aculty report having some form of 



"outside'* supplemental income during a 
given year. As for consulting specifically, 
it is estimated that half of all college and 
university faculty consult for pay at least 
once over the course of two years, includ- 
ing summers. Less than 10 percent of col- 
lege and university faculty employed in 
fields allied with science and engineering 
report supplemental earnings that repre- 
sent more than one-third of their base aca- 
demic salaries. The comparable figure for 
faculty employed in the humanities is only 
4 percent. Overall, however, less than half 
of all supplemental income has been 
attributed to professional consulting dur- 
ing the academic year. Moreover, even for 
those science, engineering, and humanities 
faculty who actually report consulting 
activities during the academic year, sup- 
plemental earnings represent only 20 to 25 
percent of their base academic salaries. It 
seems, then, that most faculty are not 
earning large amounts of supplemental 
income from consulting or other outside 
professional activities. 

Are faculty motivated to consult primar- 
ily for economic reasons? Despite the sig- 
nificant decline in real faculty salaries 
over the past decade, increasing numbers 
of faculty are not being induced to seek 
outside professional consulting opportuni- 
ties to supplement their base academic 
salaries, nor are they substantially 
increasing their supplemental incomes. 
Both the steady proportion of total faculty 
earnings accounted for by supplemental 
income and the steady proportion of fac- 
ulty who consult are consistent with the 
additional finding that, among faculty who 
do consult, the percentage of professional 
work time devoted to consulting is not 
related to base academic salary. These 
findings are particularly important because 
they challenge much of the current con- 
ventional wisdom about faculty consult- 
ing. Recent popular and policy-related lit- 
erature, for example, implies that faculty 
consulting is primarily motivated by eco- 
nomic concerns. In fact, it appears that 
most faculty are motivated by other 
important factors, such as potential bene- 
fits to their careers, potential benefits to 
their instruction and research, and social 
demand. 

Arc most institutional policies and pro- 
cedures adequate for governing faculty 
consulting and other activities producing 
supplemental income? In a large number 
of academic institutions across the coun- 
try today, such policies and procedures 
o^en fail to formally address many impor- 
tant considerations. Even in those institu- 
tions where the policies are fairiy specific 
with regard to limitations, the procedures 
for implementing the policies and for mon- 
itoring the outside professional activities 
of individual faculty members often are 
lacking. On the other hand, in some insti- 
tutions the policies and procedures are 
unnecessarily restrictive and even unman- 
ageable. In sum, more explicit and care- 



fully developed institutional policies and 
procedures governing faculty consulting 
and other activities producing supplemen- 
tal income clearly are in order. 



What Are the Implications for 
Further Research? 

The literature on faculty consulting and 
other supplemental income activities indi- 
cates that further research is necessary in 
at least four important areas. First, com- 
munication and collaboration are lacking 
amoung the various national agencies col- 
lecting similar kinds of survey data on fac- 
ulty, which in turn Sia> limiied the uiiliiy 
and comparability of such data. Second, 
although the literature does provide a 
fairiy complete picture of the overall inci- 
dence and extent of faculty consulting for 
different time periods, little is known 
about individual patterns of faculty con- 
sulting over time and careers. Third. little 
is known about whether the opportunity 
cost of outside professional activities is to 
leisure (and therefore is borne by the indi- 
vidual) or to the institution. Finally, it is 
not clear how outside professional con- 
sulting influences faculty behavior and 
activities in the academic institution. The 
nature and extent to which faculty are 
influenced in their research priorities and 
academic objectivity by their outside 
professional relationships are almost 
wholly unexplored in the research litera- 
ture. 
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